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From the Editor 


According to René Girard, societies often find scapegoats upon 
which to release their violence and frustration. Throughout the ages, 
minorities living within the midst of a society have borne the brunt of 
this violence and felt the accusations for all the ills of society heaped 
upon them. Today, the same holds true. As the United States feels the 
overwhelming pressures of war, economic woes, and fear, it is easy for 
many to blame these woes—both real and imagined—upon minorities in 
our midst. Thus, we justify racial profiling for the sake of security and 
look upon those who are different from us with suspicion. Often, the 
scapegoat for society is the alien, the immigrant in its midst. In recent 
months, we have seen this tendency grow as communities pass “English 
only” laws and target undocumented immigrants. Yet, these 
communities easily forget the reality that we are all, in one way or 
another, immigrants ourselves and that the Bible commands us to treat 
the strangers in our midst with hospitality. 


In this issue, Dr. Aquiles Ernesto Martinez, who teaches at 
Reinhardt College, reminds us that even Jesus was an immigrant in the 
land of Egypt, fleeing potential death in his homeland. Thus, while 
many Christians, often caught up in the throes of patriotism or 
nationalism, succumb to anti-immigrant rhetoric, we must never forget 
that Jesus, too, was an immigrant and that we are all called to welcome 
the immigrants in our midst. 


Finally, Dr. Luis Rivera Pagan, a professor at Princeton Theological 
Seminary offers us an insightful review of a book by Silva Gotay. 
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Jesus, the Immigrant Child: 
A Diasporic Reading of Matthew 2:1-23 


Aquiles Ernesto Martinez 


The history of humanity has been characterized by ee ¢ 
settlements and endless migratory waves to new territories. 
millennia, people of diverse cultural backgrounds have moved al or: 
place to another to improve their life conditions. k 

Although the specific circumstances, time periods and peoples; 
vary from context to context, the reasons compelling them to emigrate 
the challenges faced by the immigrants once they arrive into their “tl 
new home” and struggle to integrate,* and the ways in which th 


4 


2 
'T am grateful for the support that Reinhardt College provided for the reac 
leading to the writing of this hermeneutical essay. ; 


* Nations interested in their own welfare have encouraged migrations, 
demonstrated in how some Latin American tried to bring European colonize 
as a strategy for “social progress” [e.g., Walter L. Bernecker, “Intoleranc+ 
religiosa e inmigración en México (Siglo XIX),” Cristianismo y Sociedad 7 
(1989), 7-23; Pilar García Jordán, “Progreso, inmigración y libertad de cult 
en Perú a mediados del Siglo XIX,” Cristianismo y Sociedad 27 (1989), 7; 
44]. 


i 


* People migrate because of political instability in their countries; unju 
distribution of resources resulting in poverty and hunger, underemploymer 
unemployment and little opportunities to succeed; institutionalized repressio: 
natural disasters; armed conflicts; and/or religious persecution. 


* Once borders are crossed, life conditions are uphill for the newcome 
Typically, migrants—who are a form of minority groups—fit into the nes 
society in the form of assimilation, amalgamation, or accommodation [ Vincest 
N. Patrillo, Starngers to these Shores: Race and Ethnic Relations in the United 
States, 6" edition (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 2000), 53-61]. 
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abitants of “the host land” and the newcomers interact with each 
ther, are qualitatively the same.” 

Migration is central to the history, politics, culture, religion, and 
conomics of Ancient Israel and Early Christianity. In fact, the Bible is 
illed with examples of peoples “on the move,” many times forced to do 
O. 

In Jesus” early life we find an episode of compulsory migration 
ften overlooked by scholars.’ Right after Jesus’ birth, the author of 

atthew 2:1-23 briefly refers to the exodus of Joseph, Mary, and baby 
esus to Egypt to escape from the wrath of Herod, king of Judea, who 
ied to kill Jesus because this promised, Jewish king was a threat to 
erod’s throne.® Whether this episode is religious fiction, factual 


Those who represent the majority group may enact legislation to regulate or 
estrict the entry of immigrants, segregate them, persecute or eject them, 
ractice xenophobia or even resort to annihilation. Migrant minorities, on the 
ther hand, may response through avoidance, deviance, defiance or acceptance 
Parrillo, 96-102; 106-116). 


For example, Abraham (Gn 12:1-3; cf. 17:8; 19:9; 21:23; 23:24; 28:4), Moses 

Ex 18:2-3; cf. 2:22; Acts 7:29), Israel (Ex 6:6-8; Psa 105:23), Paul (Rom 

5:17-19), and the early Christian communities (Jam 1:1; 1 Pet 2:11-12). See 

Iso Georges Chawkat Moucarry’s “The Alien according to the Torah,” 
emelios 14 (1988), 17-20. 


The tendency is to read such a relevant but enigmatic episode of Jesus’ life 
focusing exclusively on the structure, form and meaning of the biblical text and 
he OT sources used. See, for example, George M. Soares-Prabhu, “Jesus in 
Egypt: A Reflection on Mt 2:13-15. 19-21 in the Light of the Old Testament,” 
Estudios Bíblicos 50 (1992), 225-249-; and Julio Trebolle Barrera, “El relato 
le la huida y regreso de Egipto (Mt 2,13-15a. 19-21): estructura y composición 
iteraria,” 50 (1992), 251-260. 


Surprisingly, Matthew is the only NT writer who records this event. Mark 
ymits Jesus’ infancy narrative altogether and focuses on John the Baptist 
nstead. The gospel of John takes Jesus’ beginnings back to before creation to 
gue that he is preexistent and divine. In his version of Jesus” infancy 
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history or a hybrid of | both, Jesus appears therein as an immigrant child 
(or a political refuge). His experience is relatively analogous to the one 
of millions of immigrants who have been forced to leave their countries: 
and families only to struggle as “strangers” or “sojourners” in lands not 
always welcoming.’ It is true that we cannot treat Jesus’ exile the same 
as ours.'' And yet, for people living in the U.S. Diaspora, this facet oF 
Jesus’ journey is crucial, 2 especially after the temporary passing o 
Proposition 187 in 1994, and the recent anti- -migrant sentiments ang 
legislation that September 11th, 2001 awoke.!? Jesus’ exile is certainly 


narrative, Luke makes no mention of Jesus’ family’s extended stay in” 
Bethlehem or a trip to Egypt before their return to Nazareth (Lk 2:39). We d: 
not know if the evangelists found Jesus’ exile irrelevant to their gospels, didn * 
have access to this tradition, or a combination of both. 


? The exile motif is so important to Matthew that he segments Jesus’ genealogy — 
making reference to the Babylonian exile—which the kingdom of Juda 
experienced in the sixth century B.C. (Matt 1:1-17). 


10 That is why exodus narratives, for instance, have been so important to Jews 
and African-Americans [Robert Philipson, “Flight from Egypt: Blacks, Jews. 
Diasporas,” Judaism 50 (2001), 17-34]. In the past decades, these narrative 
have become central for religious communities in the Third World as well. 


'' “We cannot treat all biblical narratives as symbolic of our wd 
circumstances on a one-to-one basis as an allegory does,” as John Allen Bruc 
affirms in his “The Flight into Egypt: The Dreams of Fathers,” Saint Luke | 
Journal of Theology, 27 (1984), 288. We can, however, treat them q 
important to us because parts of those stories reflect our own experiences. 


issues of abortion, the holocaust and the Vietnam War [Richard J. Ericksor 
“Divine Injustice? Matthew’s Strategy and the Slaughter of the Innocents 


(Matthew 2:13-23),” Journal for the Study of the New Testament 64 (1996), 5 


- 

+ 

12 Tn the same way “the slaughtering of the infants” has been relevant to z 
61. . 
y 


13 Anti-migrant sentiments and ethnic struggles have been part of the history of 
the U.S. and the formulation of laws to regulate migration—as illustrated in the 
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a hermeneutical lens through which we can partially reassess the 
imposed expatriation of so many of us and vice versa. Thus, a migrant 
approach to Matthew 2 is justifiable. 


Therefore, as we try to bridge “the gap” that separates both 
migratory experiences, new insights emerge from and beyond Jesus’ 
flight to Egypt. In a globalized and diverse society like ours, approaches 
of this sort are necessary to enrich the legacy of biblical interpretations 
and our quest for guidance and meaning as “aliens” and “pilgrims.” 
What can we, then, learn from Jesus’ migration experience as woven by 
Matthew in conversation with ours? 


I. Putting the text in its context and more 


Any reading of a biblical text from a different perspective must 
always follow the lead of a historical-critical understanding of it. So 
before we venture an interpretation of Jesus’ migration to Egypt in 
dialogue with our experience as migrants, we need to know what 
Matthew 2:1-23 means in its own context. 


Relying on a midrashic interpretation of Jesus’ life in light of the 
Jewish Scriptures and possible ancient Palestinian traditions,’ in this 


Immigration Acts of 1882, 1924, 1965, 1986, 1996, and current efforts to pass 
a new act. 


Craig L. Blomberg, “The Globalization of Hermeneutics,” Journal of the 
Evangelical Theological Society 38 (1995), 581-593. 


5 See J. N. M. Wijngaards, “The Episode of the Magi and the Christian 
Kerygma,” Indian Journal of Theology 16 (1967), 30-41. 
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pericope Matthew portrays Jesus as the promised Messiah of Israel.'® 
As part of a larger rhetorical strategy, all the elements in the present 
narrative contribute to this motif. The main events regarding Jesus’ 
childhood are already mentioned in OT passages and easily correlated.'* 
Although Jesus’ arrival provoked hostility, paradoxically, it won Gentil 


'© Hither to fulfill the OT as proof that he is the Messiah or to explain Jesus 
identity as such [Savas Agourides, “The Birth of Jesus and the Herodia 
Dynasty: An Understanding of Matthew, Chapter 2,” The Greek Orthode 
Theological Review 37 (1992), 135-146; Glenn D. Pemberton, “Matthew an 
the Prophets,” Leaven 13 (2005), 89-93]. However, others see Matthew 
interpretation as a typical example of how Christians read their own belie’ 
into the Hebrew Bible (eisegesis) (e.g., Isa 7:14-16 in Matt 1:22; Jer 31:15 : 
Matt 2:16; Isa 61:1 in Luke 4:17; Isa 42:1 in Matt 12:15; Jonah 2:1 in Ma 
12:40; Hos 6:2 in Luke 24:44) [Lawrence Briskin, “Foretold, Fulfille 
Copied,” Jewish Bible Quarterly 31 (2003), 117-125]. 


7 For instance, Jesus’ birth in Bethlehem (Matt 2:2, 6; Gen 49:10; 2 Sam 5:2 
Mich 5:2); the massacre of the infants (Matt 2:17-18; Jer 31:15); his callin 
from Egypt to go back to Palestine (Matt 2:15; Hos 11:1); and his name as + 
Nazarean (Matt 2:23; Judg 13:5, 7; Isa 7:14). For detailed information aboi 
the citing of OT scriptures in Matthew 2, see Maarten J. J. Menken, “ 
Sources of the Old Testament Quotation in Matthew 2:23,” Journal of Biblicé 
Literature 120 (2001), 451-468; John H. Sailhamer, “Hosea 11:1 and Matthey 
2:15,” Westminster Theological Journal 63 (2001), 87-96; Maarten J. . 
Menken, “The Greek Translation of Hosea 11:1 in Matthew 2:15: Matthean « 
Pre-Matthean,” Filologia Neotestamentaria 12 (1999), 79-88; Bob Beckin, 
“A Voice was Heard in Ramah,” Biblische Zeitschrift 38 (1994), 229-242; Re 
Pritz, "He Shall Be Called a Nazarene," Jerusalem Perspective 4 (1991), 3- 
Michael Oberweis, “Beobachtungen zum AT-Gebrauch in der mattaische 
Kindheitsgeschichte” New Testament Studies 35 (1989), 131-149; Tracy ! 
Howard, “The Use of Hosea 11:1 in Matthew 2:15: An Alternative Solution. 
Bibliotheca Sacra 143 (1986), 314-328; M. J. J. Menken, “The References e 
Jeremiah in the Gospel according to Matthew (Mt 2,17; 16,14; 27,9 
Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses 60 (1984), 5-24; Homer Jr. Heate: 
“Matthew 2:6 and its Old Testament Sources,” Journal of the Evangelica 
Theological Society 26 (1983), 395-397; John Nolland, “The Sources for 
Matthew 2:1-12,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly 60 (1998), 283-300; etc. 
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acceptance as Messiah.** Rooted in mosaic imagery, Matthew here also 
depicts Jesus as superior to Moses and as someone who, totally 
depended on God’s protection and defeating temptation, represents 
Israel, whom he finally came to redeem.'? Other aspects of the texts 
add to this broad interpretation.? Yet, because of the polysemic 


18 As demonstrated in the homage paid by the magi, who are part of a larger 
literary Matthean strategy to include the gentiles in God’s plan of salvation (cf. 
Matt 1-2; 4:12-17; 12:15-21; 15:21-28) [Brendan Byrne, “The Messiah in 
Whose Name ‘The Gentiles will Hope’ (Matt 12:21): Gentile Inclusion as an 
Essential Element of Matthew’s Christology,” Australian Biblical Review 50 
(2002), 55-73], and who in turn represent the gentiles as anticipated in the OT 
as well (Isa 12:41-42; 60:3; 8:11-12; cf. 28:16-20). 


4 Wayne S. Baxter, “Mosaic Imagery in the Gospel of Matthew,” Trinity 
Journal 20 (1999), 69-83; Jeffrey A. Gibbs, “Standing with Israel: The 
Baptism of Jesus in Matthew's Gospel (Matt 3:13-17),” Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly 64 (2002), 511-526; E. Schweizer, The Good News according to 
Matthew (Atlanta: John Knox), 44. 


2% For example, (1) whether Jesus’ birth is illegitimate or not [e.g., Frank 
Reilly, “Jane Schaberg, Raymond E. Brown, and the Problem of the 
Illegitimacy of Jesus,” Journal of Feminist Studies in Religion 21 (2005), 57- 
80; John Dominic Crossan, “Virgin Mother or Bastard Child? HTS Teologiese 
Studies/Theological Studies 59 (2003), 663-691; Craig L. Blomberg, “The 
Liberation of Illegitimacy: Women and Rulers in Matthew 1-2,” Biblical 
Theology Bulletin 21 (1991), 145-150]; and (2) the identity of the magi and the 
role of astrology in the story (e.g., its scientific veracity, connections with 
ancient traditions, relationship to prophecy, and the various Christian 
interpretations of it) [e.g., Tim Hegedus, “The Magi and the Star in the Gospel 
of Matthew and Early Christian Tradition,’ Laval Theologique et 
Philosophique 59 (2003), 81-95; Robert S. Mclvor, “The Star of Messiah,” 
Irish Biblical Studies 24 (2002), 175-183; Simo Parpola, “The Magi and the 
Star,” Bible Review 17 (2001), 16-23; Mark Allan Powell, “The Magi as Kings: 
An Adventure in Reader-Response,” Criticism Catholic Biblical Quarterly 62 
(2000), 459-480; Roy A. Rosenberg, “The ‘Star of the Messiah’ 
Reconsidered,” Biblica 52 (1971), 105-109; Mark Allan Powell, “Neither Wise 
Nor Powerful: Reconsidering Matthew's Magi in Light of Reader 
Expectations,” Trinity Seminary Review 20 (1998), 19-31; Benedict T Viviano, 
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character of this biblical text and that every generation of Christian | 
readers interpret it in light of their own social location,”’ there is more to 
the story than the above meaning, particularly for migrant readers. 


II. The Pushing Factor: Roman Imperialism and Herod’s Abuse of 
Power (v. 1-12, 16-18) 


é 
; 
: 
Migrations do not just happen. There are causes making people | 
leave their homelands as well as concomitant incentives contributing te 
it. In other words, there are pushing and pulling factors. Pragmatically ~ 
Herod’s decision to kill all Bethlemite baby boys to get rid of Jesus is $ 
what forces “the holy family” to escape to a host country looking for 
refuge. Theologically, God appears to be the ultimate pushing factor 
since everything that occurs in the story is under God’s control and par: * 
of a larger plan. However, it is the cruelty of a power-hungry king wha? 
stands out for immigrants since their forced journeys frequently have 
connections with abuses of power and the unjust systems that sustain 
them. Deep inside, however, many believe that God is at work behind 
the scenes since he wants a noble, worthy, happy life for them. 

; 


Matthew 2 is about foreigners, journeys, and challenges 
Anonymous magi from the east, following a guiding star, travel ‘ol 
Palestine with a vision in mind: to worship the newborn king of Israel.“ 


“The Movement of the Star, Matt. 2:9 and Num 9:17,” Revue Biblique 102 


(1996), 58-64; Colin Humphreys, “The Star of Bethlehem,” Science and 
Christian Belief 5 (1993), 83-101]. 


2! The biblical texts, readers in any time period and their respective contexts 
and the interactions of all these variables, are multidimensional. In practice. 
then, meaning is not exhausted. In Severino Croatto’s language, the biblica’ 
text is a reservoir of meanings. The Bible is filled with examples of this. For 
some reflections on this motif, see Lars Hartman, “Text and Context: How 3 
Texts Get New Meanings,” Theology and Life 22 (1999), 149-162. 
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And so, after crossing many borders, these migrants come to Herod 
looking for answers.” Ironically, neither Herod nor the Jewish scholars 
in residence, know anything about the Jewish king or the providential 
star up in the sky. The inquiring magi find out that the birthplace of the 
Messiah is Bethlehem, according to Michah 5:2. And as the 
conversation unfolds with these visitors, Herod—a foreigner himself 
from Idumea—discovers what has made them come to Palestine and 
begins worrying about his position. Fearing for his own throne, then, he 
orders the magi to find out about this “king” and let him know so that he 
too would “worship” him. After this request, these travelers went on 
their way following the star until they found Jesus. And overjoyed, they 
worshiped him and presented him with gifts of gold, incense and myrrh. 
Ironically, a powerless, marginal, Jewish, baby boy is first worshiped by 
foreigners. They are the first ones to recognize that Jesus is the 
Messiah. ** 


Fortunately, God protects Jesus, his family, and these visitors. So 
he warns the magi about Herod’s devious intentions, and they return to 


2 Stargazing was common and usually associated with important events in 
history. Ancient stories were used to explain the birth of Augustus Caesar 
(Suetonius De Vita Caesarum 94), Parthian visits to Nero (Cicero De 
Divinatione 1. 47) and Moses (Mid. Rab. Ex 1, Jos. Antiq. II, 205-7, 15-16 [ix. 
2-3]; cf. also Targ. j on Exod 1:15) [D. A. Carson, “Matthew,” in the 
Expositor’s Bible Commentary (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1984), vol. 8, 83). 


2% God promised that the light of the Messiah would draw the nations to him 
(Isa 60:3), take care of his virgin-born Son; anticipate the hostilities, 
resentment, and suffering he would face; and to hint that Gentiles would be 
drawn into his reign (cf. Isa 60:3; 8:11-12; cf. 28:16-20). The Magi will be 
like the men of Nineveh who will rise up in judgment and condemn those who, 
despite their privilege of much greater light, did not receive the promised 
Messiah and bow to his reign (Isa 12:41-42) (Carson, “Matthew,” 82-83). 


2 Tt is possible that the magi were “servants of kings” instead of kings or wise 


men. However, it is precisely to these characters that God reveals the true 
nature of Jesus as Messiah (Powell, “Neither Wise Nor Powerful,” 19-31). 
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their homeland through another route. Shortly thereafter, God asks: 
Joseph to take his family to Egypt since Herod is going to search for the 
kid to kill him. The story, however, has no happy ending. After Herod 
finds out that the magi return home disregarding his request, he uses all. 
his power against innocent victims. In his out of control anger, Herod 
orders the execution of all children two years old and under from 
Bethlehem and its vicinity. To our surprise, this event fulfills — 
31:15 and the slaughtering of these children go unpunished. Like ij 
happens with many immigrants, a heart-breaking pain takes over the : 
homes of oppressed peasants, a lament coming from powerless mothers ; 
reaches deaf ears, “the Jewish-Christian god” remained passive before 
this crime as did his “reporters,” only Jesus” life was spared for he was 
the Messiah, the travelers from the east return home safely, and this | 
tragic episode is preserved for our “spiritual edification.” Justice has no’ . 
been served! 


Herod’s despicable role is part of a larger socio-political reality 
he represents Rome and its interests. His actions are an extension and 
reinforcement of Roman imperialism and its abusive practices. 7 . 
Structurally, this factor causes the exodus of “the holy family” te 
another country.” Prior to the birth of Jesus, the Romans had 
illegitimately occupied Israel for at least one generation, though they§ 


tot 7 


*° By “imperialism” I mean the ideas, values, practices, institutions, structures. + 
and policies whereby peoples and their territories are occupied, oppressed. 

exploited, and subjugated by stronger nations. One of the key elements tc : 
achieve this is the establishment of foreign groups in the new lands and the — 
configuration of power alliances between “the locals” and the foreign rulers — 
At times, colonization is a word that best describes this specific situation. This — 
is especially true in Third World nations where people migrate to richer nations 
(e.g., Latinos in the U.S.). | 


% Years later, the oppressive nature of the Roman empire forced Christians to 
go to Egypt and adopt “celibacy” as a way of dealing with the hardships off 
raising a family under Roman domination [J. Gerald Steenken’s “Celibacy i in 


the Early Church: By Forces of Circumstances,” Chicago Studies 42 (2003), 
188-194]. 
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were not the first ones. The land of the Hebrews had been oppressed 
and exploited by back-to-back world superpowers for centuries.’ So 
Herod is “the puppet king” serving one of a long line of oppressive 
regimes that Matthew fails to condemn, unwilling to pay the price for it. 


This Herod, whom historians called “the Great”, was born in the 
late 70s B.C. and was named king of Judea by the Roman Senate around 
40 B.C. This position he held until his death in 4 B.C., perhaps a little 
after the birth of Jesus. The son of an Idumean called Antipather, Herod 
was a wealthy man, a skillful politician, an excellent administrator, and a 
faithful servant of Roman imperialism. Respected even by some of his 
opponents, Herod is known for his famine relief efforts and building 
projects, especially the reconstruction of the Temple of Jerusalem.? But 

aren't all tyrants known for thing of these sorts of things? And don’t we 
always remember them by honorific titles (i.e. “the Great”) that hide 
their wickedness? 


Unfortunately, like many unjust political leaders, Herod loved 
power and used it to maintain it at all cost. To keep the subjects under 
his control, he crushed rebellion, imposed heavy taxes, resented the fact 
that Jews regarded him as a usurper, and was cruel. In his madness, he 
killed close associates to the crown, his wife Mariamne (of Jewish 
descent from the Maccabeans), and at least two of his sons.”” 


22 Apart from the exploitation experienced in Egypt and the constant battles 
against the Caananites and other city-state on their way to the promised land 
and once the monarchy was established in Israel, the Hebrews were under the 
domination of Assyria, Babylon, Persia, and Greece before the Romans took 
over. 

28 See L. I. Levine, “Herod the Great,” in The Anchor Bible Dictionary, David 
Noel Freedman, editor-in-chief (New York: Doubleday, 1992), vol. 3, 161- 
169; Daniel J. Harrington, The Gospel of Matthew, (Collegeville, MN: the 
Liturgical Press, 1991), 41-42; Carson, “Matthew,” 84. 


22 His brutality is clearly recorded by Flavius Josephus (Ant. xv.289-90; 
xvi.392-94; xvii.42-44, 167, 182-87). 
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Consistent with this profile, Matthew’s Herod is an instrument of 


“the evil one” himself, a despicable villain,** and a replica of the — 


Pharaoh of Exodus who, centuries ago, wanted to eliminate all baby 


Jews, including Moses.” As a crafty, hypocritical ruler, Herod covers up — 
his real intentions when he asks the wise men to go find out where the 


baby is so that he could also go there to worship him when, in reality, 
what he wants is to get rid of “ royal competition.” Out of fear, he gets 
mad once he finds out about the birth of his promised Messiah and 
furious when the magi disregards his petition of returning to him with 
news about the birthplace of the Messiah. Contrary to Matthew’s 
ideology, Herod sees himself as “the true king” and so do his supporters 
(i.e. “the Herodians”); but he is a pseudo-Messiah instead. 33 As 
someone in control of repressive means, Herod takes it on innocent, 
Jewish children since the end justifies the means. Cross-culturally, this 
king is not just “the bad guy” indispensable to make a plot of a religious 
tale, but the incarnation of political leaders serving colonial powers that 
victimize the weak and perpetuate domination through the use of 
repressive, legal means. This sad episode of the Christmas story reminds 


* Theologically, Herod is an instrument of Satan or the Devil whom God 
defeats in Jesus [Donald J. Duff, “The Trail of the Serpent,” Kerux 14 (1999), 
3-10]. 


*'In Luke, Quirinius is the villain as he authorizes the census that forces 
Joseph to go to Bethlehem. But his omission in Matthew creates some 
problems of historicity and chronology since Quirinius came after the time 
Archelaus, son of Herod “the Great” [Mark D. Smith, “Of Jesus and 
Quirinius,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly 62 (2000), 278-293]. 


2 Ex 1:1-2:10 (Smith, 278-293). 


% Particularly, in light of some ancient traditions and groups that portray Herod 
as “God” and “Messiah” (Agourides, 135-146). 
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3 
; 
; 
1 


y 


; 


us that our imperialistic policies in Latin America are partly responsible 
or immigration waves to the U.S. 


| 


TIL. The Journey to a Host Country: Egypt (v. 13-14) 


God knows of Herod’s satanic plot to kill Jesus and warns 
Joseph against it. So the Lord sends his messenger to deliver the bad 
news right away. Since ar nto of his son is in jeopardy, Joseph takes 
family and leaves for Egypt.** After all, as the head of the household, his 
responsibility is to look after those under his care. He did what many 
igrants would have done in similar circumstances; survival is a 
atter of first priority no matter the cost. As the story unfolds, we know 
that they will stay in that land until God tells them it is time to come 
back. What is missing from God”s warning, though, is that Herod, after 
Jesus” departure to Egypt, will kill several innocent children and that 
their parents would not have the blessing of being warned against it in 
advanced. 


So this poor, peasant, family leaves its homeland, crosses various 
borders, and lives therein as foreigners temporarily. In a way, like many 
other immigrants before and after them, Jesus and his family are 
political refugees seeking asylum in a country that open the doors for 
them. They had no other recourse. The rule of law did not protect them 
and neither any nationalistic or humanitarian group. God was their only 
ally as he walks with them. 


| Jesus” family goes to Egypt, but when did this happen? How old 
as Jesus and how long did the journey last? What challenges did they 
face, if any? Where did they live in Egypt and how were they treated? 
How long did they stay in Egypt and when did they return for Palestine? 
Matthew fails to answer these and other important questions as scholars 


: Perhaps early in the morning (The Arabic Gospel of the Infancy 1x.2). 
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try to fill the gaps creatively and/or reject post-NT sources that 
exaggerate on the matter.’ For us immigrants, this gap is as crucial as 
the gap of Jesus’ life between ages 12 and 30 and most of his first 12 
years of life. Given these circumstances, we need to responsibly use — 
other sources, our own experiences, and our hermeneutical 3 
imagination. AN : 


Although Matthew is silent on Jesus? exodus to and life 1 in Egypt, 
the writers of some of NT Apocrypha Gospels were not.’ Historically | 
reliable or not and written much later, they were quick to fill this void by - . 
attributing legendary traits to baby Jesus during his journey to Egypt and z 
life therein. To begin with, in the Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew xvii. 2-5 
xxiv, Jesus appears as a “divine toddler” (2 years old),** who shows 3 
messianic consciousness, performs miracles, and protects his family . 
from some of the dangers they encounter as they travel in the dessert. 
Animals worship Jesus and guide his family throughout the journey. 
Like in Matthew, these events are not fortuitous; they rather fulfill God's 


°° As David J. MacLeod does in his “The Hidden Years of Jesus,” Emmaus ~ 
Journal 8 (1999), 133-164. 


36 Tn exegesis, it is as important to visualize scenarios and fill the gaps left with 
substantial evidence and educated guesses, as it is to do the same with specific, 
concrete texts. For an example of this approach, see Martin O’Kane, “The. 
Artist as Reader of the Bible: Visual Exegesis and the Adoration of the Magi,” — 
Biblical Interpretation 13 (2005), 337-373. 
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37 Ail the references to the Apocrypha Gospels have been taken from the texts 
provided by Aurelio de Santos Otero in his Los Evangelios Apócrifos (Madrid: 
Biblioteca de Autores Cristianos, 2002). 


% The Latin appendix to the three first chapters of the Greek version of the | 
Gospel of Pseudo-Thomas says that Jesus was two years old when he arrived — 
into Egypt (1.1). 
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plan as predicted in the OT.°? Agreeing with Matthew, the Arabic 
Gospel of the Infancy indicates that, after the angel of the Lord asks 
Joseph to take Jesus and go to Egypt, he gets up and departs. 
Nevertheless, he does this early in the morning and, while on the road 
and still thinking about the trip, by dawn he has already gone a long way 
| unexpectedly. This is the first of many miracles of such journey.” 
Divine intervention is real in strange lands. 


Neither Matthew nor the Apocrypha fully speak to the 
| experience of forced migration of so many members of the Latino 
community. If the story had been told differently, however, such a 
milestone in Jesus’ family’s life would have enlightened more our 
struggles coming to this country. As readers, we can only wonder and 
hope for divine intervention here and now. In spite of it, from the 
¡experience of hundreds of thousands of immigrants that continue to 
¡cross U.S. borders illegally, we know of the many perils they face. 
We’ve heard stories about rapes, imprisonment, deportation, drowning, 
murders, hunger and thirst, abuses by cruel human smugglers, the border 
patrol and “the Minutemen.” 


IV. Home Away from Home: Citizens versus Foreigners? (v. 15) 


According to Matthew, Jesus’ family stayed in Egypt until the 
death of Herod. In doing so, he identifies himself with Israel’s 
experience of bondage in Egypt. He knows what it feels like to live in a 
strange land. But consistent with its role in the Old Testament, Egypt is 


32 Dragons worship the Lord (xviii.1; Psa 148:7), wolves and lions walk with 
lambs and oxen in harmony (xix.2; Isa 65:25), and the idols of Egypt tremble 
before the Lord (xxiii; Isa 19:1). 


4° According to Otero (308), the Syriac version of this event says that they had 
already made half of the trip by dawn. 
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“the host land” but this time to Joseph, Mary and Jesus. *! This coun 
was a common place for temporary stays or asylum; a large community 

of Jews lived therein.** And while some people were mistreated and 
died, sometimes circumstances worked for the good. In compulsory 
migrations, some nations refuse to accept the newcomers, but — 
like Egypt, open their doors. Shouldn’t we provide sanctuary as well? 

Although not always consistently and not necessarily out of altruism, the 
U.S. has hosted refugees of several Latin American countries in the past 
People from el Salvador, Guatemala, Nicaragua, and Cuba can testify tc 
that. However, some legislators are trying to make it harder for asyluns 
seekers to come and stay and criminalize humanitarian assistance. 


t 

Sprinkled with religious overtones, NT Apocrypha authors say ¿ 

little more about Jesus’ forced interim abroad. In their effort to edif 
their readers’ faith, these unorthodox writers characterize Jesus as thal 
Son of God whom the Egyptians recognize. The writer of the Gospel o 
Pseudo-Matthew xxiv, for example, tells us that once Jesus’ family 
arrived near Hermopolis, they stayed in the city of Sotinen, in a tempi 
called “the acropolis of Egypt” because they did not know anyone i 
town they could stay with. But as soon as Jesus entered the temple, 36% 
Egyptian idols were destroyed, thus fulfilling Isaiah 19:1. Because o! 
this “sign,” Aphrodysius, Sotinen’s governor, recognized Jesus’ divinity. 
and he and all the people of that city believed in Jesus. This immigrant 


———— ee PA & 
* Perhaps as little as one year (The Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew xvi.1; cf. the 
Latin appendix to the Gospel of Pseudo-Thomas i.1; The Story of Joseph the 


Carpenter viii.3) or as many as three (The Arabic Gospel of the Infancy xxv 4 
xv1.1). 


© See 1 Kings 11:40; Jer 26:21-23; 43:7 (Carson, 90). 


* For example, Jeroboam’s escape to Egypt worked for his own good (1 Kgs 
11:25-14:20). Therein, he learned Pharaoh Shishak’s (the founder of the 21° 
dynasty) administration’s method which came handy once Jeroboam became 

the first king of the newly-established kingdom of Israel [Penina Galpaz-Feller, 7 


“The Egyptian Model for Jeroboam’s Administration,” Beth Mikra 166 (2001). 
219-226. 
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family definitely blessed the Egyptians. And haven’t poor, hard-working 
immigrant families blessed the U.S. with their labor, work ethic, family 
jvalues, and cultures? 


The Latin version of the Pseudo-Gospel of Thomas briefly 
jalludes to two interesting episodes that illustrate how the holy family 
was treated, inviting us to do the same for other sojourners. The writer 
reports that Jesus’ family stayed at a widow’s house, in an unidentified 
jtown, for a full year. Life in another country is simply not possible 
unless the locals open their homes to newcomers. However, when Jesus 
¡turned three, he brought a dead fish back to life causing amazement in 
the neighborhood, but he and his mother were cast out the city because 
an impasse between Jesus and an Egyptian teacher (i.2-3). 


But the longest of all Apocrypha accounts about Jesus’ life in 
Egypt and perhaps the closest to the experience of contemporary 
immigrants, comes from The Arabic Gospel of the Infancy. In it, Jesus’ 
family is in “on the road” all the time, and several Egyptians give them 
food, shelter, and friendship in gratitude for the many healings 
performed on their behalf, particularly exorcisms. The relationship 
between “the Palestinian guests” and “the Egyptian hosts” is reciprocal. 
In the plot, Mary plays a more prominent role than Jesus, though. 
¡Moreover, miracles occur at contact with Jesus’ body or objects and 
substances touching it. Because of the outstanding deeds, Jesus is 
recognized as God’s son and his family as divine agents too (x-xxvi). 


Remembering what Herod did to the infants in Judea, in this 
Arabic version of Jesus’ exile, the family now fears that the Egyptians 
would burn them because their idols have been destroyed (x-x1i). In 
situations of this sort, fear of what the authorities can do to immigrants 
is a constant nightmare. Adding an interest twist to the story, the Syriac 
version says that Pharaoh is looking for Jesus to get rid of him. Failing 
to do so, he orders his subjects to go after him to punish him but 
unsuccessfully. Finally, after Jesus enters into another city, two objects 
miraculously started shouting that Jesus was the Son of God. And while 
Pharaoh was getting ready to kill Jesus, Lazarus intercedes on their 
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behalf and Jesus’ family escapes unharmed.** God saved them in Judea 
and Egypt from those in power, but who defends millions of 
undocumented immigrants as they are victimized by politicians and 
corporate America entrepreneurs? Why is it so difficult to accept that 


many of this hard-working, poor families are oppressed on both sides of ; 
borders by different kinds of Herods? In closing, the writer of this 


gospel says that Jesus’ family stayed in Egypt for three years, while 
Jesus performed many miracles that are not narrated in the gospels of 
Jesus’ infancy or the full gospels. 


V. A Happy Return to the Homeland: Palestine (v. 19-23) 


Exiles are endless, painful ordeals. Fortunately, for Jesus and his 
parents the outcome was different. It was short and apparently not 
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challenging as ours have been. They left their country with the idea of ‘ 
going back soon. As immigrants, their dream was not in the new land - 
but in the one left behind. For many of our Latino communities crossing — 


the U.S. border, the real American dream is south of the Rio Grande, not 


north. The majority comes here hoping to return one day, but for many 
this never comes true. 


Those who tried to eliminate Jesus are not a threat anymore. 
Herod and his servants are dead. So the angel of the Lord appears to 
Joseph in a dream and asks him to take Jesus and Mary and return to 
Israel. God is now the pulling factor. Obediently as in the rest of the 
story, Joseph brings his family back and their return fulfills another 
messianic prophecy: “Out of Egypt I call my son” (Hos 11:1). Jesus’ 
exile to Egypt and return to Palestine are part of God’s “perfect” plan. 


The challenges are not over, however. Fear comes back. 
Traumatic, past, experiences come to the surface once familiar external 


2 Otero, 310. 
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stimuli trigger them. For Joseph, the new ruler of Judea is not 
| trustworthy. Archelaus, son of Herod’s who succeeded him in the 
throne, is now in charge, and Joseph is afraid that Archelaus might 
¡continue with the repressive policies of his father. But the Lord, through 
another (dream, tells Joseph to take his family to the district of Galilee 
Jinstead.* So they go to this region and Nazareth becomes their place of 
jresidence, thus fulfilling the Scriptures again: “He shall be called a 


| prophet, rabbi, and miracle worker, with contacts with people of other 
jcultures. Despite his commitment to Israel, he never turned foreigners 


In Matthew, the return to Palestine was as poorly documented as 
¡their stay therein and hasty departure to Egypt were. By contrast, the 
Apocrypha add some interesting twists that somewhat confronts 
|Matthew’s version. Apparently, Jesus’ family returned when Jesus was 
“¡three years of age (the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy xxvi.1). But 
contrary to Matthew, in the Latin version of the Gospel of Pseudo- 
¡Thomas i11.1-2, the angel of the Lord asks Mary—and not Joseph—to 
“take Jesus and go back to the land of the Jews. As it happens in many 
¡Latino households, a woman is now responsible for the well being of her 
jchild. Joseph, on the other hand, leaves Egypt after Herod dies. And 
lafter he gets there, he takes Jesus to the desert until things in Jerusalem 
¡calmed down and no one would pose a threat to Jesus. In closing, the 
writer of this gospel makes a comment about Jesus’ exile that really 
jresonates with many of our Hispanic pilgrims: “It is admirable that he 
‘who journeyed through various countries was the owner of all of them” 
¡(xxvi.2). If all countries really belonged to Jesus, borders should not 
‘exist and, like Jesus, all of us would be allowed to travel from place to 
] 


A A ds - 


% In keeping with Matthew’s goal to demonstrate that Jesus is the promised 
| Messiah who fulfills the O.T., God orders Joseph to go to Galilee so that the 
| Scriptures might be fulfilled. 


PA E.g., Matt 8:5-13; 15:21-28; Mark 7:24-30; John 12:20-26; Acts 10:1-48. 
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place freely. But instead, we build high-tech walls and militarize the 


southern border. 


VI. Migrations in Conversation: Jesus” and Ours 


A. The Universality of Compelled Migrations. When we read Jesus” 
early life through the lens of the catholicity of the exile experience, this 
episode starts having a new meaning for the millions of immigrants who 
approach the Gospels looking for glimpses of hope. Suddenly, Jesus” 
migratory experience is no longer buried in a religious tale, the 7 
romanticized interpretations of the Christmas story, or the history of 

church dogma, rituals, and biblical scholarship. Although telegraphic 

and theologized, Jesus’ family’s migration to Egypt is not unique or 

alien to the pilgrimage of asylum seekers, political refugees or average 
immigrants who struggle to find a “home” in another land. It is 
estimated that one in every fifty people around the world has been up- 
rooted, and from the time of Abraham to Mexicans today, the strategies 
to survive are as common as suffering itself and the dreams to escape 
from it. As sojourners in a strange land, then, we must read Jesus’ flight 
to Egypt, the life of Jesus’ family therein, and their return home, 
transcending Matthew’s original intent and reconstructing a dialogue 
between Jesus and us. 


B. American Imperialism and Immigration. To fully understand 
migrations—legal or not—we need to take into account the structural, 
macro social reality in which they occur. There are socio-economic and 
political forces that cause or pave the way for people to leave home and 
come to the U.S. to work. In the case of Jesus, the place and role of 
Rome—of which Herod was a loyal servant—is crucial for the 
Matthew’s plot to make sense. In the case of contemporary immigration 
to the U.S., we cannot deny the guilt that our country shares with corrupt 
and abusive governments and business men south of the border. We are 
part of the pushing and pulling factors. 


de 
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Consequently, a in-depth analysis of U.S. foreign policies and 
International trade agreements is indispensable to advance the debate 
and move us closer to a comprehensive immigration reform. While it is 
| true that we have “magnets” (i.e., businesses that need cheap labor) that 
jattract undocumented workers to our country, our government and 
|corporations are also responsible for helping create conditions that 
|compel people to cross the border to escape from poverty, violence, and 
jdeath. As an economic and military empire, we have systematically 
jcontributed to the problem of illegal immigration by controlling world 
markets, supporting dictatorships and institutionalized corruption, 
jimposing economic sanctions disregarding its impact on the poor, and 
¡doing little against defending human rights unless is convenient. This 
was certainly the case during the Reagan administrations. So it is plain 
jignorance to blame illegal immigration on just the lack of law 
|enforcement. Because of our imperialistic policies—deviously covered 
under the so called “globalization”—we are responsible for the mess we 
¡now find ourselves in. 


¡C. Post-Biblical Herods and their Decrees. Rulers have always tried 
to eliminate people who “threaten” their positions of comfort, prestige, 
land control. To our dismay, what Herod and his servants do against 
Jesus and other infants is neither a new crime nor is it over. Power 
| corrupts those at the top of the social pyramid, and those at the bottom 
normally pay the consequences of its top-down enforcement. 


At several junctures during recent immigration debates, we were 
lat the verge of reenacting Herod’s inhumane procedures through 
‘legislation that was built on politics, xenophobia, fear, rage, 
jmanipulation, and misinformation. Many members of Congress— 
‘particularly from the Republican party—tried to make sure that the 
\children of undocumented immigrants pay for the illegal behavior of 
| their parents. Overlooking true comprehensive reform and fixated on a 
‘law enforcement-only approach, several proposed laws barred 
undocumented immigrants and their children from birthright citizenship, 
emergency health care, education, and other social services, for which 
they pay taxes. Some bills criminalized efforts to provide sanctuary and 
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taxed the wiring of remittances, further exploiting the have-nots and not 
letting they take care of the needs of their poor families abroad. For 
example, HR-256, SB-171, SB-529, in Georgia, and HR 698 “The 
Citizenship Reform Act” and “The Border Protection, Antiterrorism, and 
Illegal Immigration Control Act of 2005" (with several amendments and 
its many versions) in Congress, were efforts to punish the most 
vulnerable members of our country and to feed post-September 11 
paranoia for electoral purposes. In doing so, we became accomplices of 
our elected Herods, its scribes, hateful constituents, and Neo-Herodian 
legislation. 


D. Displaced Aggression and Victimization. What Herod did against 
the Bethlemite infants is despicable. In a way, they paid for the actions 
of the magi and the fact that Jesus could not be found. This is 
scapegoating of the worst kind; an outlet for anger that translates into 
abuse of power against the vulnerable. Herod’s insecurity and 
selfishness, not properly handled, resulted in injustice and a lot of pain 
for the parents of the victims. When feeling threatened by minority 
groups, dominant groups typically resort to aggressive behavior. Why is 
this so? Minorities, just like undocumented immigrants, are easy preys 
and cannot strike back; they are vulnerable.* That is why current 


legislation has not been and will not be applied to illegal employers and - 


illegal workers equally, no matter how strict and balanced, in paper, 


legislation and its supporting rhetoric and press conferences are. For 


example, out of the hundreds of thousands businesses that broke the law 
in 1999, as the President of Americans for Legal immigration, William 
Gheen, rightly recognizes, only 400 were sanctioned. But how many 
undocumented immigrants have been “burned” to the stake instead? 


* Gordon W. Allport in his The Nature of Prejudice (Cambridge, Mass: 
Addison-Wesley, 1954), 13-14, argues that there are at least five characteristics 
that made groups suitable for scapegoating. The group must be easily 
identifiable (actions, customs, physical appearance, etc.), 2) not able to respond 
or strike back, 3) typically concentrated in one area or close to the dominant 


group, 4) the target of past and latent present hostility, and 5) a symbol of 
concepts or ideas not popular. 
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If illegal employers have not been getting a de facto amnesty, 
¡why don’t the nativists hold rallies in Capitol Hill against the owners of 
meat, poultry, and seafood processing plants, carpets factories, 
|construction companies, and onion and orange fields as opposed to 
| shouting “¡Viva la Migra!”? Why don’t GOP legislators introduce bills 
that turn these employers into “felons” and anyone who lends them a 
hand? Why don’t we see marches against these “criminals” or “hateful 
web-pages” denouncing how they are making America “less safe” and 
| giving jobs to foreigners? Why don’t amnesty opponents bring the point 
¡that the 1986 Amnesty did not work because employers continue to 
| transgress the law? Why don’t the police, immigration agents, and “the 
Minutemen” work together to fiercely profile companies that hire 
jundocumented workers? Because you do not mess with someone 
stronger than you. 


We must remember that one thing is to hold the violators of our 
¡laws accountable for their actions, but another thing is to use their kids 
as the target of our fear, frustration, irrationality, incompetence, guilt, 
land anger. It is deplorable to penalize “the least of these” for the 
ambiguous, hypocritical, incompetent dealings. of our Federal 
¡Government with the problem of immigration while we extend a 
¡“pardon” to illegal employers by not penalizing them for their 
‘violations. To support laws that punish children or that profile poor 
/immigrants is to violate God’s laws as well as human rights. 


E. The Vulnerability of Marginal Communities. In the biblical story, 
|Joseph, Mary, and Jesus are powerless characters. They cannot face 
Herod by themselves; that is why God takes their side and shows them 
|the way. And in receiving such a blessing, they no longer have to worry 
like those who do not know people “in high places.” But what about the 
¡boys brutally killed? They are the true victims of the story, hidden 
behind God's protection of Jesus, the magi, Matthew”s crafting of the 
‘story, and our status quo reinforcing interpretations of the Bible. These 
victims can neither defend themselves nor escape from the wrath of 
‘someone mightier; the same applies to their poor, Jewish parents whom 
the angel of the Lord totally ignores. 
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The point is the same: before the powerful, marginal 
communities are vulnerable; and they find themselves in this 
predicament on both sides of the border. So what can immigrants really 
do when our government promises a “safe harbor” for victims when — 
disasters like Katrina strike, and US Marshals and agents of the 
Department of Homeland Security, based on racial-profiling, detain and — 
initiate deporting proceedings to undocumented immigrants as they 
come for shelter, food, water, and human comfort? Who pleas on their — 
behalf? Why do injustices of this sort are likely to happen no matter thes 
culture, race, place, or time? 


Understanding power relations is crucial for grasping the totality 
of Matthew’s story and the world around us, particularly the way $ 
majority and minority groups relate. In studying migratory experiences, — 
then, we must scrutinize issues of status, privilege, and power, and whe 
gets the most benefits and why. Otherwise, our reading of the Scriptures 
will give way to “business as usual” and our answers to human injustices” 
will continue to be irrelevant. How and when can those who have — 
reached “the American Dream” show solidarity to those struggling to 
achieve it? 


F. The Ideal “Coyotes.” Throughout the narrative, God is in contro! 
and guides the main characters. He watches over and guides Jesus anc — 
his family before, during, and after the exile. Messengers are dispatchec * 
from heaven to show the way to “the Holy Family.” In a series of 
dreams, the Lord warns them against all dangers for he has a perfect 
plan to Jesus, the Messiah. Through a star, God guides foreign magi to 

Jesus’ place of birth, while he dismantles Herod’s intention and sends — 
them back home through a different route. In his sovereignty, the Lord — 
walks with all the good characters across all borders. To our angry 
disappointment, however, he fails to do so with the parents of the ; 
slaughtered infants and the infants themselves. What could be said about — 
the 4,000 people that have died crossing the Mexican border since 1990? 

And is there any word of sympathy to the families of immigrants who 
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Were brutally killed with baseball bats in Tifton, Georgia, several 
months ago? Why doesn’t God guide or warn them against hate crimes? 


Semiotically, God migrates with the characters of the story. 
Herod and the Magi are migrants, and so are the divine messengers. 
od plays the role of a pollero or coyote but a great one; he neither 
abuses nor robs anyone, like smugglers constantly do on both sides of 
the border. Like them, this God has flaws or limitations for he is a 
character in the story. How and when does God tell our immigrants it is 
their time to go to another land, stay, or return home? Where are 
“angels” guiding them throughout their ordeals? For those of us who 
see beyond human tactics that separate us, we want to believe that God 
walks with us as we cross borders looking for a new home, but where 
are the compassionate “coyotes”? 


. Is God an Accomplice of Injustice? It is mind-boggling that the 
God of Matthew “saves” Jesus and his family and the magi, but “allows” 
innocent children to be slaughtered. Why does Herod go unpunished? 
Is this what we call justice? Why doesn’t the evangelist fiercely 
condemn Herod’s demonic actions? How can a good God allow or 
cause for good people to suffer and for victimizers to go unpunished? 


| We understand that Matthew’s goal is theological and that the 
'harrative is structured in light of the OT.** That is why it does not 
disturb Matthew that God saves his son at the expense of innocent 
thildren.*? It might well be that the writer, while acknowledging God’s 
injustice in saving Jesus’ life and letting the infants to be slaughtered, 
séeks to clarify that Jesus would eventually die on the cross in full 


ee) Se 0 LEE 
Bob Becking, “A Voice was Heard in Ramah,” Biblische Zeitschrift 38 
11994), 229-242. 


1? U. Luz, Matthew 1-7: A Commentary (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1989), 145. 
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identity with the people whom God once deserted. o Wetoafor us] 
immigrants, these explanations fall short and beg the question. 


A Diasporic reading of this story brings to the fore, again, the : 
traditional issue of theodicy only to reinforce it and make our journeys - 
even more challenging. The same God who cares for widows, orphans, — 
and foreigners, seems to be the same God who remains indifferent 
before atrocities. Is this OK with us or should we, as concerned - 
Christians, do something about it and reconceptualize the image of God? 
Whether the story is a religious midrashic tale * invented” to illustrate 
how God saves Jesus, based on Mosaic parallels,”’ an actual historical - 
event,” a. small sample of Herod’s patterned behavior,” or the cruelty of © 
the day,” still, this type of God is an utilitarian accomplice of 
victimization. 


H. Defending the defenseless. No one speaks for Joseph, Mary or ; 
Jesus. There are no advocates for the magi and much less for the 

slaughtered infants. But who would denounce the actions of this 
Idumean monster, the troops at his service, and the cross-cultura’ 
reincarnations of all of them? Are these children less valuable ce 


°° Richard J. Erickson, “Divine Injustice? Matthew’s Strategy and the 
Slaughter of the Innocents (Matthew 2:13-23),” Journal for the Study of the 
New Testament 64 (1996), 5-27. 


> E, Schweizer, The Good News according to Matthew (Atlanta: John Knox) 
44. 
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32 Richard T. France, “Herod and the Children of Bethlehem,” Novum 
Testamentum 21 (1979), 98-120. 


°° Perhaps twenty or so according to R. T. France, The Gospel according tc 
Matthew: an Introduction and Commentary (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1985). - 
86-87. 


%4R. H. Mounce, Matthew (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1991), 18; Erickson, 
7-8. 
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hey are “Jewish” and only a handful were killed? Surprisingly, the NT 
\pocrypha literature is a little more sensitive than the canonical sources 
nd later interpreters readers of the biblical tradition. Historically 
eliable or not, therein the killing of the infants is neither forgotten nor is 
lerod”s crime overlooked. Somehow God does justice, and a prophetic 
ernel is retained. While in Matthew Herod simply dies, in the Story of 
oseph, the Carpenter, Herod dies eaten by worms as a punishment for 
he innocent blood he had shed (viii.3, 339). Yet, what do Christians 
lave to say about the victimization of innocent children or poor 
mmigrants in today’s anti-migrant legislation? 


Reading this sad episode with the eyes of oppressed immigrants 
s simply a baby step towards defending those who cannot defend 
hemselves. But a change in our reading the Bible must be accompanied 
yy a radical change in our ethics and praxis. And just like other 
hristians have used this episode in the past to condemn abortion, the 
olocaust, and the victims of war, so can we use this story as a platform 
o denounce how people in power target the innocent children of 
mmigrants. It takes more than rituals.’ And as in the case of Moses” 
irth, we need “midwives” with the courage to stick their neck out on 
ehalf of “the lost, the last, and the least.” 


. Beyond the Shadows of Anonymity. This episode of Jesus’ early 
ife is certainly a mystery. The better data available come from non- 
anonical, post-NT literature, but this information is tainted with 
sgendary traits. So scholars and contemporary immigrants can only 
yonder as they go beyond the teachings of the text. This silence brings 
) the fore the centrality of perspective and the issue of the preservation 
f ideas in the history of traditions. We write about what we deem 
mportant, but what we think is important, for obvious reasons, might 
ot be so to others. 


It is not enough to simply celebrate the Feast of the Holy Innocent on 
lecember 28", as Christians used to do many centuries ago (Erickson, 5). 
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For the millions of Latinos living in the U.S., though, the detail 
of Jesus’ imposed exile are of primary concern. But since they are not at 
hand, at least immigrants have their own experiences and stories to tell 
a fact that influences the way they read the Bible in an effort to obtai 
guidance and meaning. Part of our job, then, is to recreate biblical an 
contextual scenarios for immigrants to share their life stories and for u 
to write about them. While the experience of Jesus is neither clear n 
complete on the matter, at least our migratory experiences are. And 1 
order not to let this wealth of information die in the shadows 
anonymity, we have to use various media to make this public and enrie! 
our pilgrimages as foreigners and sojourners. To this end, it is ver 
important for us to take advantage of music, poetry, murals, diaries 
newspaper editorials, testimonials, children’s stories, documentaries 
drama, etc.°° Biblical exegesis and sermons need to be added to this lis 
as well. 


J. The Mystification of Jesus and Christian Indifference. Matthew 
theologizes Jesus’ exile. With their inflated insertions about Jesus’ lif: 
in Egypt, the NT Apocrypha Gospels blows this situation out e 
proportion. Naturally, there is a place and role for a religiou 
perspective. The problem is that Matthew, in legitimately using thi 
episode to fit his agenda, has overlooked an important aspect whic 
Christendom has repressed in exchange for happier events such a: 
angels, shepherds, magi, etc. And in doing so, the text has bee 
deprived from its social, political, cultural, and economic implications.” 


°° Good examples of this may be found in the song “Mojado,” by Ricard« 
Arjona; Ramón “Tianguis” Pérez” El diario de un mojado (Houston: Arte 
Público Press, 2003), and many of my poems and liturgical aids I have writter 
(e.g., “Soy indocumentado”, “la dignidad del immigrante”, “In Memoriam”. 
“the Beatitudes of the Sojourners”, “Immigration Woes,” etc). 


7 In fact, Christians have the tendency to celebrate Christmas in a personal, 


romantic, spiritualistic way [Howard Friend, “Of Mangers and Massacres,” 
The Other Side 32 (1996), 18-21]. ' 
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The way this story is presented raises serious issues that 
challenge its relevance to immigrants who live underground lives and 
excluded from mainstream society. Not only is the God of Matthew 
“indifferent” to the injustice committed against the infants, but Matthew 
and other Christian writers have swept this tragedy under the rug of 
religious overtones. Herod’s royal edict served once more the interests 
of the powerful and the demons of irrationality, fear, and cruelty were 
“appeased.” In light of this situation, remythologyzing Jesus and the rest 
of the story is a subject of primary significance for us, in order to make 
the gospel relevant to our journeys of faith. If we do not do that, the text 
will become a relic of the past with little or nothing to say. Hopefully, 
future stories will have a happier ending as we change the way we read 
the Scriptures and reorient our praxis. 


K. A Call to Solidarity. Trying to be an imitator of Jesus means to be 
and act like him. This means incarnating a message of faith, love, and 
hope, but also one that defies the forces of darkness as signs of solidarity 
are shown to all victims of injustice, whether they have documents or 
not. Our ultimate loyalty is to Christ, not to temporary value systems. 


Sadly, many Christians have been swayed by secular ways of 
thinking and compromised their religious identity. Trying to be “loyal 
Americans,” many of them have let fear, anger, ignorance, violence, 
xenophobia, and ultra-nationalism take over their faith, beliefs, and 
ethics. Within these bounds, they have refused to welcome “illegal 
aliens” by supporting legislation that would bar them from minimum 
social services. In adopting this position, they have trampled the heart of 
the Judeo-Christian tradition and molded the image of the historical 
Jesus into a despicable idol at the service of racism, bigotry, nativism, 
and neo-liberal, Capitalist interests. And the once liberating message 
and example of Christ have become alienating. The once champion of 
the marginalized has become a myth showing preference for the 
dominant culture. Upholding the rule of law without in-depth analysis is 
responsible. Spiting out a litany of hand-picked Bible verses to 
legitimate law enforcement is religious manipulation. But to support 
egislation on the basis that Jesus wants all of us to be “law-abiding 
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citizens” trivializes his lifestyle and teachings as it manifests ignorance 
about the nature of law-making. The persona of Jesus should never be 
emptied of its revolutionary kernel for political convenience. 


+ 

While many “Christians” adopted this negative attitude, on the 

other side of the spectrum, others have remained silent, content with 
simply saving “souls for Jesus,” providing immigrants with minimum 
social assistance, and letting their ministers spoon-feed them doses of 

escapist, irrelevant spirituality on Sundays. The best proof of this guilt- i 
by-omission stance is shown in the poor representation of Christianity ir 

this past year’s town hall meetings, rallies, marches, and work stoppages . 

organized in many key cities in the U.S., events which made history ir 

our nation. A 


Along with his family, Jesus was an exile himself. But he alsc 
lived an up-rooted life, served the outcasts of society despite criticisms, 
defied unjust laws, taught that the essence of the law is love expressed in Ñ 
mercy, justice, and faithfulness, and opposed the political and religious * 
establishment of his time, paying with his own life for it. Now, if this 
Jesus is more than a literary construct, shouldn’t his followers, then, fine 
ways to show solidarity to the underdogs regardless of their migratory 
status? Many undocumented immigrants are poor and oppressed on 
both sides of the border. Our primary responsibility is to care for them 
and make sure they are not abused here or in their country of origin : 
Why then supporting legislation that victimizes poor undocumentec¢ — 
families, labels them as criminals (and those who help them), denies 
them of minimum services for which they qualify by law and pay taxes : 
overlooks their cardinal role to our economy, and neglects that our 
government, employers, and the states have been accomplices of illega! - 
immigration? To wear the badge *”Christian” with historical accuracy. 
we must be careful in not turning Jesus into a chaplain of the dominan' 1 
culture, a corporate America idol, a law enforcement weapon, a condui: 


for bigotry, or a hybrid of the impersonal “rule of law” and nativism. | 


As Congress finalizes its efforts to pass comprehensive 
immigration reform, we celebrate the dignity of undocumented 
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mmigrants and their contribution to our society and recommit ourselves 
o defending their God-given rights to live a happy life, deploring all 
orms of violence against them, supporting their rights to have access to 
ducation, shelter, food, jobs, clothing, and health care, managing fear 
md ignorance creatively, and opening spaces for the social integration 
yf immigrants." The church can no longer be behind the signs of the 
ime and repeat the crisis-response approach that has characterized its 
ustory and its justifiable, bad reputation of being the “opium of the 
nasses.” God seeks the well being of all aliens and loves them.” No 
me has the right to oppress them,’ discriminate against them in the 
pplication of the law,°' or withhold their wages.” Our moral duty to 
ssist them and love them as we would ourselves.” These newcomers 
ire not simple targets for religious proselytism. So just like Jesus and 
is family were welcome by the Egyptians as they sought refuge, so we 
nust open our hearts to undocumented immigrants, provide them with 
anctuary, and invite them to the table.” 


$ Jef Van Gerwen, “Refugee, Migrant, Stranger,” Ethical Perspectives 2 
1995), 3-10. 


? Deut 10: 18-19; Sal 146:9. 


Bex 22:21; 23:9: cf. Lev 19:33-34; Sal 94:6; Jer 7:1-8; 22:1-5; Ez 22:7, 29; 
fech 7:10. 


! Deut 1:16-18; cf. 24:17-18; 27:19. 
2 Deut 24:14-15. 
“Deut 23:7; 24:19-22; 26:12-15; Lev 19:10; 23:22, 33-34. 


+ Matt 25:31-40; Gal 3:26-29; Eph 2:14-19; Jam 2:25; Heb 11:31; 13:1; cb 
om 12:13; 1 Pet 4:9. For more information on this biblical background, see 
othar Ruppert's “The Foreigner and Association with Foreigners in the Old 
nd New Testaments,” Covenant Quarterly 55 (1997), 151-163; and Beverly 
:. Davison’s “Hospitality: Welcoming the Stranger,” American Baptist 


Je 


Juarterly 11 (1992), 6-19. 
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I was a stranger, and you took me in 


Resumen 


Una lectura del relato mateano sobre el exilio de Jesus en Egipto, 
partir de la experiencia migratoria de millones de latinos. Desde est 
postura metodológica y luego de colocar brevemente a Mateo 2:1-23 e 
su contexto histórico-literario, el autor reflexiona sobre el imperialism 
romano y el abuso de poder del rey Herodes (como factor que causa 

exilio de Jesús), el viaje de Jesús al Egipto, su vida en ese país y si 
regreso feliz a Palestina; también incorpora información de lo 
evangelios apócrifos. Al cierre, las experiencias migratorias de Jesús : 
los latinos entablan un diálogo, a la luz de recientes sentimientos anti 
inmigrantes y las propuestas de ley que los reflejan y nutren. 
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Resefia 


atolicismo y política en Puerto Rico bajo España y Estados Unidos, 
iglos XIX y XX de Samuel Silva Gotay. Editorial de la Universidad de 
uerto Rico, 2005. Págs 503. 


Luis N. Rivera Pagán 


Este nuevo libro del profesor Samuel Silva Gotay es lectura obligada 
ara los estudiosos de las instituciones religiosas en Puerto Rico y 
América Latina. Proviene de los afanes de un académico que desde hace 
ños ocupa un lugar de honor en los estudios latinoamericanos sobre 
eligión y sociedad. 


En 1981 Silva Gotay publicó El pensamiento cristiano 
evolucionario en América Latina: Implicaciones de la teología de la 
iberacion para la sociología de la religión, que tiene la distinción de 
laberse traducido al portugués y al alemán, y que muchos consideran el 
studio matriz de los orígenes de la teología latinoamericana de 
iberación. En 1997 publicó Protestantismo y política en Puerto Richo, 
898-1930: Hacia una historia del protestantismo evangélico en Puerto 
tico, texto clave para el análisis de los complejos enlaces entre la 
lítica diseñada en Washington de americanizar a los puertorriqueños y 
l avance de las misiones protestantes en la isla. Ambos libros son 
undamentales para la conversación académica sobre las relaciones 
aberínticas entre política y religión en América Latina. 


Autor de un gran libro por década, Silva Gotay asume ahora, en 
Jatolicismo y política en Puerto Rico, un riesgo considerable. Pocos 
scritores tienen la audacia de intervenir en un tema tan complejo y 
elicado como el de la religión y la política, asunto en el que las 
asiones eclipsan con excesiva frecuencia la serenidad del pensamiento. 
ll riesgo es mayor en el caso que aqui nos atañe, ya que el autor en 
uestión, Silva Gotay, es de linaje y herencia protestante, lo que no le 
mpide adentrarse en corral ajeno para husmear tendencias, 
omplicidades y aspiraciones. 
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Y ciertamente Silva Gotay asume una tarea muy delicada 
compleja. Se trata de analizar con seriedad académica los siguiente 
temas: 

1) Los conflictos internos al catolicismo espafiol en el sigl 
diecinueve y sus repercusiones en la politica colonial ibérica. 


2) Las dificultades de la jerarquía romana de la Iglesia Católic 
en el siglo diecinueve, para asimilar y aceptar el auge creciente d 
liberalismo político en Europa y los Estados Unidos. 

3) Los dilemas de la Iglesia Católica estadounidense ante 
inminente guerra de los Estados Unidos contra España, nación catolic 
por antonomasia. 


4) Las enormes contrariedades que enfrenta la Iglesia Católic 
en Puerto Rico al perder en 1898 el apoyo que hasta entonces recibía d 
gobierno metropolitano. 


5) Los conflictos agudos que atraviesa la nueva jerarqu' 
católica en Puerto Rico, la cual es, hasta la década de los sesenta, 
origen estadounidense, al adoptar una doble estrategia: mantener 
hegemonía de la cultura religiosa católica a la vez que propicia | 
asimilación de los puertorriqueños al lenguaje y los hábitos sociales ¢ 
los Estados Unidos. 


6) Los retos que las vigorosas incursiones proselitist: 
protestantes, con el aparente visto bueno de las autoridades colonial 
estadounidenses, presentan a la Iglesia Católica en Puerto Rico, pi 
centurias acostumbrada a disfrutar del monopolio de legitimida 
eclesiástica. 


7) El surgimiento de una fuerte corriente nacionalista católic: 
que pretende retar la autoridad del imperio y la colaboración de i 
jerarquía católica con éste. 
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8) La decisión del Vaticano de conferir a la Iglesia Católica 
ertorriqueña un estatuto autónomo de la estadounidense al mismo 
mpo que intenta evitar fricciones con Washington. 


9) El desarrollo de una impresionante red de escuelas católicas 
ue asume la encomienda de educar una élite social y política 
uertorriquefia que permita conciliar americanización y catolicismo. 


10) Los conflictos entre aquellos sectores populares de la Iglesia 
atólica puertorriqueña, atentos a la vocación solidaria con los pobres y 
primidos que resuena en los textos proféticos y evangélicos de las 
scrituras judeocristianas, y la jerarquía eclesiástica abocada 
eneralmente a una política de prudente conformidad. 


Como puede verse por esta apretada sinopsis, esta obra de Silva 
Otay es una exploración abarcadora y desafiante de asuntos de 
rimordial importancia en las relaciones entre las instituciones religiosas 
la política de control colonial de Puerto Rico, en las postrimerías del 
nperio español y en los albores del estadounidense. Es encomiable la 
rudición que adorna este libro al lidiar con asuntos que inspiran intenso 
ebate entre ópticas distintas y lecturas, en ocasiones, opuestas. Es, 
demás, admirable la audacia intelectual de Samuel Silva Gotay de 
oner sobre la mesa de diálogo su interpretación y someterse así al 
ebate crítico ineludible que sucederá a la primera ola de elogios y 
1COMIOS. 


Permítaseme contribuir a ese debate con una pregunta sobre un 
unto significativo para los historiadores de la esclavitud 
froamericana. Silva Gotay se admira ante la defensa que de la 
sclavitud hacen algunos jerarcas católicos en la segunda mitad del siglo 
iecinueve a pesar de que el papa Gregorio XVI la había condenado, 
gún él, “de forma absoluta y definitiva” en su carta apostólica In 
upremo Apostolatus, emitida en 1939. Pero, ¿es cierto que Gregorio 
VI condenó “de forma absoluta y definitiva” la esclavitud o era su 
yjetivo inmediato más bien reprobar el tráfico trasatlantico de africanos 
celavizados? En mi opinión, tanto el contenido de la carta apostólica 
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como el contexto histórico específico en que se emitió la sitúan mas bi 
como un episodio clave en la lucha por abrogar el comercio 
internacional de esclavos africanos. Por ello un jerarca católico podí 
posterior a In Supremo Apostolatus, defender la esclavitud e inclu 
poseer esclavos sin percibir contradicción alguna con la postura pap 
El lenguaje, sin embargo, que emplea Gregorio XVI al censurar 
comercio de esclavos y reclamar el reconocimiento de parte de le 
naciones cristianas de la plena humanidad de los africanos, tiende 
subvertir la restricción contextual del decreto papal y propicia l: 
aspiraciones abolicionistas de la esclavitud. 


Igual que sus dos otros libros anteriores, esta nueva obra de Samu? 
Silva Gotay hace a su autor merecedor de nuestro pleno reconocimien® 
como un intelectual de excepcional valía en el estudio de los dilemas | 
las complejidades sociales que afrontan las instituciones religios: 
latinoamericanas. Afortunados somos de que no será su última palab= 
sobre estas cuestiones. 7 
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